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A MipsvT the various branches of the Fine Arts in which An- 
cient Greece excelled, there feems to be none in which her 
pre-eminence ftands more undifputed than that of Sculpture. In 
Mufic fhe was far diftant from any perfection; and indeed it is in 
modern times only that this art has received its higheft improve- 
ments. In Painting, too, whatever we may be told of the high 
admiration in which a Zeuxis and an Apelles were held by their 
countrymen, yet there is very good reafon to believe that the mo- 
derns have far exceeded the ancients in this beautiful art. In Poetry, 
though we fhall not prefume to fay that other nations have gone 
beyond the Greeks ; yet furely it muft be allowed, that the Roman 
poets, as well as thofe of modern times, approach fo near the Gre- 
cian models, as to fuffer very little from the comparifon. But in 
Sculpture the Greeks ftand confefledly unrivalled, as having attain- 
ed the fummit of perfection. All the productions, not only of mo- 
dern, but even of Roman Sculpture, are acknowledged to be infe- 
rior to thofe perfect and finifhed models which Greece produced, 
In fhort, however much the partifans of modern times may be 
inclined to difpute the palm with the ancients in others of the Fine 
Arts, yet in that of Sculpture all feem to concur in confefling the 
fuperiority of the Grecian artifts. And | think their arriving at 
fuch excellence in this art may be accounted for from very ob- 
vious and fatisfactory caufes. 

Sculpture or Statuary is one of the imitative arts which mankind 
would very early practife; and accordingly there are few, even 
of the moft uncultivated nations, among whom we do not find fome 
rude attempts to form images in wood or in itone, if not in metal. 
To reprefent with any correctnefs and accuracy, a folid figure upon 
a plain furface, would not fo readily occur, as the idea of forming 
the refemblance of a man, or any other animal, in ftone or marble, 
Painting, therefore, is of later invention than Statuary; and being 
an art of much greater difficulty, would confequently be much 
flower of coming to any confiderable degree of perfection, To ac- 
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quire the art of properly diftributing light and fhade, fo as to make 
the feveral figures ftand out from the canvas; to poflefs the power 
of animating thofe figures with the moft natural and glowing co- 
lours; to throw them into groupes of a pleafing form; to preferve 
that perfect proportion of fize and diftance which perfpective de- 
mands; are thofe excellencies of painting which it has required the 
efforts and the experience of many fucceflive ages to attain. To 
form a finifhed ftatue is neither fo complex nor fo difficult an art. 
To be able, by means of the chiflel, to bring the rude block of marble 
to prefent the exact refemblance of the moft graceful human form, 
is no doubt a furprifing and beautiful effort of induftry and genius; 
and it would require a confiderable time before fuch an art could 
attain perfection; but that perfection being obvioufly much more 
eafily attainable than any excellence in painting, fo it would necef- 
farily be much fooner acquired. As more readily to be acquired, 
it would naturally be more generally practifed; and this circum- 
ftance again would, in its turn, accelerate the progrefs of the 
art, 

The athletic exercifes of the Greeks, joined to the natural beauty 
of the human form, for which their country and climate were di- 
ftinguifhed, furnifhed ready models for Sculpture. To Painting 
they afforded much lefs affiftance. The mere mufcular exertions of 
the body are favourite objects of imitation for the Statuary, and 
from the fuccefstul copy he acquires the very higheft degree of re- 
nown, Painting draws its belt fubjects from other fources; from 
the combination of figures, from the features of emotion, from the 
eye of paflion. Groupes in {culpture (if we except works in relief, 

“which are much lefs diftiné@t and ftriking than pictures) are perhaps 
too near nature to be pleafing. It is certainly true, as a moft inge= 
nious and excellent philofopher has obferved, that we are not plea- 
fed with imitation when fhe prefles too clofe upon reality: A co- 
loured ftatue is offenfive; and the wax-work figures of Mrs Wright, 
which fhe drefles in the habits of the times, and places in various 
attitudes in different parts of the room, excite furprife indeed, but 
never produce delight, Sculpture, therefore, thus confined to fingle 
figures, feems little lefs inferior to Painting, than was the ode recited 
by one perfon at the feaft of Bacchus, to the perfect drama of So- 
phocles and Euripides. 

When Statuary reached its higheft excellence in Greece, the art 
of Painting had made but a flender progrefs, The admiration of the 
works which their painters produced, feems to have proceeded more 
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from a fenfe of the great difficulty of the art, and from furprife, 
therefore, at feeing any tolerable production, than from the pic- 
tures truly meriting the praifes that we find beftowed upon them. 
To the eye of tafte, the work of the Statuary was the more com- 
plete and finifhed production ; the art was accordingly more ge- 
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“ nerally cultivated; and by the authors of antiquity the ftatues of 
Greece are more frequently mentioned than their paintings, are 
{poken of, and dwelt upon in fuch terms as fufficiently fhow them 
to have been confidered as the fuperior and more admirable ex- 
ertions of the tafte and genius of that elegant people. 

If we admit thefe circumftances to account for the very high 
degree of perfeCtion which Grecian Sculpture attained, it will not 
be very difficult to explain why they have never been furpafled, and 
why the art itfelf has ever fince declined. When any art has recei- 
ved a very high, or perhaps its utmoft degree of perfection, this 
circumftance of itfelf neceflarily deftroys that noble emulation which 
alone can ftimulate to excellence. Confcious of being unable to fur- 
pafs the great models which he fees, the artift is difcouraged from 
making attempts. The pofts of honour are already occupied; fupe- 
rior praife and glory are not to be reached; and the ardour of the 
artift is checked by perceiving that he cannot exceed, and that, af- 
ter all his efforts, he will not be able perhaps to equal, the produc- 
tions of thofe mafters which have already the advantage of an efta- 
blifhed reputation. 

It is for thefe reafons, as has been juftly obferved, that when the 
arts and fciences come to perfection in any ftate, they from that mo- 
ment naturally and neceflarily decline; and if this be the cafe, then 
furely the more perfect degree of excellence any art has attained, 
the more certain muft be its after decay, We may indeed carry the 
obfervation fomewhat farther, and affirm, that if the art has arri- 
ved at the higheft degree of perfection of which it is capable in any 
age, or in any fituation, that art will not only naturally decline a- 
mong{t the people where it fo flourifhed, but that this circum- 
{tance will prevent its ever being again brought to any confiderable 
pitch of improvement amongtt any other people, while the firft per- 
fect models remain. The excellence of Homer, whatever might be 
its effects on his own countrymen, did not reprefS the genius of 
Virgil, or of Lucretius; nor did the reputation of thefe great poets 
of antiquity check the ardour of Taflo, or of Milton. But the dif- 
ference of language, the infinite choice of fubjects, and the variety 
of powers which Poetry can employ, prevent the eminence of a 
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poet in one country from having much effect in damping the efforts 
of the poets in another, With regard to Sculpture, however, the 
cafe is widely different. No diverfity of fubjects, no variety of 
powers to exert, no difference in the mode of exprefling his concep- 
tions, fall to the fhare of a Statuary. A correct reprefentation of 
the exterior human form, marked perhaps with fome of the {tronger 
expreflions of the countenance, the chufing a graceful or a ftriking 
figure, the throwing it into a pleafing or an interefling attitude, 
and the finifhing the whole production with the moft nice and ex- 
quifite workmanfhip, conftitute the utmoft limits of the Sculptor’s 
art. When the higheft excellence in thefe, therefore, has been at- 
tained, and while thofe perfect models remain, they muft ever 
after reprefs emulation in the art, and crufh all the efforts of genius. 

Together with this general caufe, there is another which has ve- 
ry much contributed to the decline of the art of Sculpture in mo- 
dern times, and that is, the great improvements, and the extraor~ 
dinary pitch of excellence which Painting attained foon after the 
revival of arts and letters.in Europe. This had naturally the ef- 
fect of directing the attention of all ingenious artifts to cultivate 
the art of Painting, where glory and praife were fure to be acqui- 
red, rather than to Statuary, where no laurels were to be won. The 
models of ancient Statuary held the place of nature to the ftudy and 
imitation of the great artiffs of that time: But imitative ingenuity 
and ambition had no room in working on marble, after marbles al- 


‘ready perfect. To tranflate them (if | may be allowed the expref- 


fion) into Painting, was an object that gave emulation fcope; and 
in fact it happened that the chiflel of the Greeks was the great 
guide of the Roman pencil. Not only the novelty of the art of 
-ainting, in confequence of the improvements it had received, but 
alfo the greater field which it afforded for the exertions of genius, 
contributed to render it the great object of attention, The more 
perfect reprefentation it exhibited of the human form, by the aid 
of colouring, the variety of figures which it admitted of being 
introduced, and the opportunity it prefented of interefting and en- 
caging the paflions of the beholder, were all circumftances which 
naturally concurred to make it be held the more favoured and efti- 
mable difplay of an aruft’s power. 
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